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ian recombinations, but in which many of the 
characters have been modified. The most pro¬ 
minent achievements of the book appear to be in 
showing' (1) that mutation as a process is not 
to be confounded with the mere recombinations 
of unit-characters, and (2) that various types of 
hereditary behaviour exist, only occasional char¬ 
acters showing the Mendel ian type of segregation. 

R. R. G. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

(1) Man and His Future. Part ii., The Anglo- 
Saxon : His Part and His Place. By Lieut, Col. 
William Sedgwick. Pp. 217. (London: Francis 
Griffiths, 1913.) Price 6s. net. 

(2) The Fate of Empires: being an Inquiry into 
the Stability of Civilisation. By Dr. A. J. Hub¬ 
bard. Pp. xx+ 220. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 19T3.) Price 6s. 6 d. net. 

(3) The Science of Human Behaviour: Biological 
and Psychological Foundations. By Dr. 
Maurice Parmelee. Pp. xvii + 443. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company; London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

(4) Die Neue Tierpsychologie. By Georges Bohn. 
Autorisierte deutsche Ubersetzung von Dr. Rose 
Thesing. Pp. viii+183. (Leipzig: Veit and 
Co., 1912.) Price 3 marks. 

T may be stated as a truism that every new 
development of science modifies opinion as to 
the meaning and destiny of man himself. Well- 
intentioned sentimentalists, like the late Henry 
Drummond, try to “reconcile” science and reli¬ 
gion by a metaphorical interpretation of both. 
Such attempts illustrate the popular instinct for 
unification, which is itself a part of religion and 
the kernel of metaphysical philosophy. Such a 
volume as Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick’s “Man and 
his Future ” (1) is thus a sociological phenomenon, 
illustrating the vitality and variation of popular 
philosophy. The Anglo-Saxon, he says, has insti¬ 
tuted the Age of Machines and Instruments; by 
means of these he is beginning to separate the 
component bricks of the universe (Clerk Maxwell’s 
metaphor)—the atoms. Man is therefore on the 
eve of a great development, which is the integra¬ 
tion of the whole universe (Herbert Spencer’s 
metaphor)—whatever that may mean—by the em¬ 
ployment of the forces of attraction against those 
of repulsion. The former and the men using them 
are, says this author, guided by Christ; the latter 
by Satan. A pre-occupation with the periodic 
theory of Mendeleeff and his school is the basis of 
these lucubrations. 

On a higher but equally metaphorical plane is 
Dr. Hubbard’s “The Fate of Empires” (2). This 
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work, both in substance and in style, is an echo 
of Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” The author is 
struck by the simultaneity in civilisation of social¬ 
istic phenomena and a declining birthrate. First¬ 
hand acquaintance with the intensive population 
and the family instinct ( fhiao ) of China has inspired 
an investigation into the causes of the fall of 
Greece and Rome. The cure of the fate of em¬ 
pires is religious motive, which, says our author, 
is the final social impulse, superseding reason, as 
reason superseded instinct. But, as has been done 
before, he confuses “ reason ” with the acquisi¬ 
tive instinct. 

The scientific student of man and his meaning, 
fate, or place in the universe may be thoroughly 
recommended to Dr. Parmelee’s study of his be¬ 
haviour, or, rather, introduction to the subject (3). 
The work of men like Jennings, Loeb, and Bohn 
has revolutionised animal psychology, and is now 
influencing human. “ Animal Behaviour ” has in¬ 
spired “Human Behaviour.” Dr. Parmelee gives 
a clear and up-to-date account of the facts of 
tropism, sense of difference ( Unterschiedsempfind - 
lichkeit of Loeb, sensibilite differentielle of Georges 
Bohn), “instinct,” and the associational intelli¬ 
gence. His judgment is discriminating, and the 
general student could not have a better introduc¬ 
tion to comparative psychology in its application to 
man and society. His anthropological discussion 
is confined to the impulses behind the social “in¬ 
stinct.” Preceding this is a good account of 
animal “societies.” 

The scope of the book may be illustrated by the 
following :— 

“ In all study of behaviour it is necessary to 
begin with the structural form upon which is 
based the action-system which determines the be¬ 
haviour. . . . Then were studied the direct reac¬ 
tions of the lower animals to external forces. But 
when the nervous system developed, these reac¬ 
tions became more or less indirect, so that we find 
new types of behaviour appearing. The funda¬ 
mental type of behaviour determined by the 
nervous system is the reflex action. These actions 
become in course of time combined into complex 
forms, which are usually called instincts. . . . 
There has been a tendency on the part of many 
writers ... to regard instinct as a form of 
behaviour which is not mechanically determined. 
The attempt has therefore been made in this book 
to render the conception of instinct more precise. 

. . . Intelligent behaviour . . . marks a new stage 
. . . determined by individual experience.” 

Consciousness and mind are then discussed, 
Sherrington’s work being largely used. 

The second of Bohn’s classic handbooks to 
modern animal psychology has now (4), like his 
“La Naissance de 1 ’Intelligence,” been translated 
into German. “La Nouvelle Psychologie animale ” 
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was published two years ago, and the two together 
are already standard introductions to the modern 
developments of the study of mind. He prefixes 
as a motto the words of Giard-—“L’idee de science 
est intimement liee a celle de mecanisme et de 
determinisme. ” But, as students are aware, the 
point of view is not a temperamental or senti¬ 
mental aversion from the “finalists”; it merely 
represents the extraordinary precision which the 
new methods have introduced into what was once 
the vaguest and most fantastic of studies. Both 
account and criticism are excellent, as of selection 
of movements, the theory of trial and error, the 
incompleteness of adaptation. 

The analysis of some special “instincts,” viz., 
feigning death, return to rest, the search for food, 
mimicry, social “instincts,” is a valuable part of 
the book. Equally valuable and especially in¬ 
teresting is the discussion of methods, such as the 
Dressurmethode (the training of animals), Vexier- 
kasten (puzzle boxes), labyrinths, &c. One of the 
newest is that of Pawlow, to which is devoted the 
largest section. The chief work of the great 
Russian physiologists, Pawlow, Zeliony, and 
Orbeli, is based on their remarkable tests of 
psychical saliva-reaction, as yet not so well known 
in England as they deserve. 

A. E. Crawley. 


POPULAR BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(]) Plant Life. By Prof. J. Bretland Farmer. 
Pp. viii+255. (London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, n. d.) Price 15. net. 

(2) Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Country¬ 
side. By Edward Step. Pp. xvi + 143 + 136 
plates. (London: Hutchinson and Co., 1913.) 
Price 55. net. 

(3) Wild Flower Preservation. By May Coley. 
Pp. 181+29 plates. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, n. d.) Price 35. 6 d. net. 

(1) T N this welcome addition to the well-known 
I “Home University Library,” Prof. Farmer 
has produced a work which, owing to its fresh¬ 
ness of treatment of various problems of plant 
life, will be useful to students of botany, besides 
fulfilling admirably the object of the series of 
which it forms part—namely, the popularising of 
knowledge and the creation as well as the satis¬ 
faction of a desire among general readers for 
really authoritative and accurate, though simpli¬ 
fied, treatises on various branches of knowledge, 
published at a popular price. The keynote of the 
book is the presentation of the main features of 
plant form from the viewpoint of function, and 
the author has touched upon various matters not 
usually discussed in works of this limited size, 
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instead of simply going over ground already 
covered in numerous books of this scope. 

Of the twenty chapters into which the book is 
divided, the first five deal mainly wdth the lower 
green algse, and it would be difficult to devise a 
better starting-point than that afforded by these 
simple types, which serve as an admirable intro¬ 
duction to the study of the fundamental facts 
of plant life. Following an account of the work 
of the green leaf and the root, in which emphasis 
is rightly laid on the manner in which the vrhole 
conformation of the plant is dominated by the 
leaf or other equivalent green surface, there is an 
admirable chapter on mechanical problems and 
their solution. A large section is then devoted to 
the adaptations shown by climbing and aquatic 
plants and epiphytes, as well as the relations of 
plants in general to water supply. Subsequent 
chapters deal with fungi, fungal and flowering- 
plant parasites, various cases of symbiosis, vege¬ 
tative and sexual reproduction, and finally the 
nucleus and the process of fertilisation. An 
appendix gives a short but well-chosen biblio¬ 
graphy. 

(2) Mr. Step’s handy guide to the larger fungi 
is a marvel of cheapness, the excellent photo¬ 
graphic illustrations being alone well worth the 
price of the book. The cap-fungi lend them¬ 
selves so well to “ popular ” treatment, owing to 
the absence of technical terminology in their 
description, that it is perhaps a matter for sur¬ 
prise that a work of this kind has not been 
published earlier, and there can be little doubt 
that the author’s reputation for the production of 
readable accounts of our native plants, illustrated 
by skilful photographs, will ensure for the present 
work a wide sale. Mr. Step has purposely re¬ 
frained from dealing with the classification of the 
plants dealt with, but the book would certainly 
have been rendered more useful if he had supplied 
a simplified key for enabling the beginner to 
identify the species described and depicted in the 
book. 

(3) One is inclined to look askance at a book 
the main object of the author of which appears 
to be the advocacy of extensive collecting and 
drying of wild flowers, root and all, rather than 
the other aspect of “ wold flower preservation ” 
concerning which much has been written recently 
by those who deplore the raids made upon our 
native flora by collectors of various kinds. To be 
quite fair, it must be admitted that the author 
does deprecate greedy and destructive gathering, 
and that her book is written in a pleasant and 
enthusiastic style which to a large extent disarms 
criticism; while her suggestions on the keeping 
of records in a note-book, &c., are likely to prove 
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